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Democracy,  The  League  and  Wilson: 
A  Prophecy. 

Erratic  as  a  sleep-walker,  the  world  pursues  its  course  along  the  brink 
of  the  chasm.  Signs  and  portents  multiply  and  "stability"  is  a  word 
whose  meaning  becomes  less  with  every  passing  day.  Over  Ethiopia, 
dragged  from  a  slumbering  obscurity,  there  rages  a  struggle  whose  scope 
is  world-wide,  and  whose  significances  and  ramifications  are  incalculable. 
Into  the  crucible  of  these  epochal  times  have  gone  an  idea,  an  institution 
and  a  man.  The  idea  is  democracy,  the  institution  is  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  the  man  is  Woodrow  Wilson.  If  democracy  goes,  the  League 
goes  and  if  neither  survives,  the  disaster  will  include  the  reputation  of 
their  prophet. 

Should  Woodrow  Wilson's  reputation  outlive  his  contemporaries,  it 
will  be  because  he  was  such  a  fervent  apologist  for  democracy  and  be- 
cause he  founded  the  League  of  Nations.  To  say  that  now  is  to  say  he 
failed.  What  will  it  be  to  say  it  fifty,  one  hundred,  five  hundred  years 
hence? 

First,  the  idea.  Today,  democracy  seems  to  be  in  retreat.  Before 
the  advance  of  its  enemies,  it  has  been  driven  back  in  confusion  to  Eng- 
land, the  United  States  and  France,  among  the  great  powers.  Every- 
where, little  men  are  climbing  into  saddles  that  are  much  too  big  for 
them  and  trying  to  manage  horses  which  are  quite  beyond  their  ultimate 
capacity.  Dictatorship,  stern  or  benevolent,  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Au- 
thority, order,  force,  are  the  slogans  (as  if  the  first  two  were  not  attain- 
able in  a  true  democracy,  and  the  third  were  necessary).  On  all  sides, 
we  Anglo-Saxons,  who  have  opened  our  eyes  the  farthest  to  the  light  of 
democracy,  have  viewed  with  alarm  the  substitution  of  arbitrary  will, 
however  well-intentioned,  for  free  cooperation  and  persuaded  consent. 
With  what  a  cynical  shock  we  realize  it  is  only  seventeen  years  since  we 
thrilled  to  the  approaching  triumph  of  the  democratic  ideal,  and  swept 
forward  under  the  slogan  of  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy". 

Wilson  was  no  misguided  zealot  and  in  that  overworked  phrase  he 
was  on  the  right  track.  His  only  mistake — our  only  mistake — was  a  very 
human  and  common  one,  that  of  forgetting,  in  the  stress  of  stirring  times 
and  great  emotion,  how  slow  is  mankind's  progress.  Yet  his  vision  was 
clear  and  the  ideal  he  held  out  is  an  ultimately  attainable  one;  more,  it 
will  be  an  ultimately  realized  one.  For  democracy  is  not  synonymous 
with  the  Weimar  Constitution  nor  with  the  Italian  Statuto  of  1848,  nor 
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even,  be  it  said,  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Democracy 
is  a  spirit,  which  will  be  served  by  changing  methods,  but  which  will  be 
served.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  otherwise.  The  trend  of  a  thousand 
years  cannot  be  ignored.  We  may  yet  depart  from  the  ideal  and  fall  as 
Greece  and  Rome  fell,  but  the  next  civilization  will  push  on  farther. 
That  may  be  held  certain,  for  a  very  simple  reason:  democracy  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  facts  of  human  nature.  The  imperfect  development  of 
that  nature,  at  present,  makes  adherence  to  the  ideal  irritating  and  cum- 
bersome. Most  people  are  not  wise  enough  to  understand  the  world  in 
which  they  live  nor  to  deal  with  it  efficiently  through  their  government. 
Most  people  are  not  patient  enough  to  endure  the  process  of  reaching  a 
concensus  of  opinion  through  peaceful  persuasion.  Unwisdom  begets 
mistakes  and  impatience  begets  shortsightedness.  Hence  arises  the  present 
cry  for  dictators.  For  all  that,  however,  it  is  natural  for  men  to  live 
together  most  smoothly  when  they  may  intelligently  control  those  who 
serve  them  as  governors.  Without  such  control,  there  can  be  but  one  of 
two  results.  Men  will  become  serfs,  spineless,  unprogressive;  they  will 
become  unenlightened  puppets,  on  which  no  strong  society  can  be  built. 
Or  there  will  come  the  inevitable  explosion,  as  man's  innate  dignity  and 
freedom  and  individuality  rebel  at  involuntary  suppression.  Forced  blind 
obedience  to  those  over  whom  one  has  no  control  and  who  do  not  care 
to  hear  one's  opinion  will  never  satisfy  intelligent  human  beings.  We 
have  no  alternative  but  to  believe  that  we  are  progressing  toward  intelli- 
gence. We  must,  therefore,  believe  in  the  long-run  triumph  of  de- 
mocracy. 

One  significant  side-light  may  be  thrown  on  this  question.  A  power- 
ful force  in  the  world  today  is  communism.  It  professes  to  despise  de- 
mocracy. Yet  Lenin,  who  provides  a  most  striking  contrast  to  Wilson, 
talked  fully  as  much  about  the  "democracy  of  the  proletariat"  as  he  did 
about  the  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat".  The  dictatorship  has  been 
so  much  with  us  in  Russia  that  we  have  forgotten  its  vastly  more  signifi- 
cant companion,  the  ultimate  goal,  democracy.  The  orthodox  representa- 
tive constitutional  democracies  first  established  political  democracy  and 
now  seek  a  stable  basis  for  economic  democracy.  In  Russia,  the  process 
has  been  reversed.  The  initial  effort  has  been  for  economic  democracy, 
with  recent  decrees  looking  towards  a  greater  measure  of  political  con- 
trol by  the  rank  and  file.  In  the  end,  radical  communism  in  Russia  will 
prove  to  be  headed  in  much  the  same  direction  as  our  more  staid  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions,  so  far  as  "people's  rule"  goes. 

Democracy,  then,  though  under  a  present  cloud,  seems  likely  to  be 
trimphant  in  the  long  run,  aided  and  abetted  by  natural  forces  as  it  is. 

Thus  reassured,  we  may  turn  with  more  confidence  to  the  institution, 
beleaguered  though  it  be  by  a  countless  host  of  enemies.     Not  long  since, 
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the  League  stood  practically  discredited,  with  little  prestige.  Today, 
acting  with  unsuspected  vigor,  it  yet  stands  with  back  to  the  wall,  engaged 
in  a  struggle  whose  issue  may  be  life  or  death.  True,  it  is  not  yet  dead, 
by  any  means.  True,  as  the  professors  tell  us,  it  carries  on,  as  it  ever  has, 
its  unspectacular,  regulatory,  investigatory,  scientific,  and  routine  work. 
Its  bureaus  and  committees  and  subsidiary  organizations  function  as  here- 
tofore, unromantically,  but  to  great  and  valuable  purpose.  Those  are 
not  the  things  which  count  with  the  general  public,  however,  and  it  is  in 
the  judgment  of  the  general  public  that  the  League  must  register  success 
or  failure.  The  masses  look  at  the  political  League  and  waver  between 
disappointment  and  hope.  The  League  of  Nations  was,  first  and  fore- 
most, to  stop  the  forcible  settlement  of  international  disputes.  It  was  to 
provide  the  forum,  the  polling  place,  the  legislative  chamber,  for  the  new 
order  of  world  democracy.  There,  at  the  world  capital,  were  to  gather 
the  representatives  of  the  world's  free  peoples.  There  were  to  be  tackled, 
quietly  in  peace,  many  of  the  thorny  problems  which  arose  at  war-ridden 
Versailles.  More  specifically,  it  was  hoped  that,  through  the  League, 
remedies  could  be  devised  for  the  harsher  portions  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
'Sailles  (and  its  companion  treaties).  The  world  could  be  disarmed,  thus 
justifying  the  military  clauses  of  Part  V.  Minorities  could  be  protected, 
plebiscites  held,  boundaries  rectified,  and  perhaps  Austro-German  union 
consummated,  thus  ameliorating  the  territorial  settlements.  Germany 
could  be  admitted  to  membership  and  security  would  blossom  apace  under 
the  benign  rays  of  the  Covenant. 

The  United  States  repudiated  its  unexampled  leader.  Turning  its 
back;  on  all  the  lessons  of  its  own  history,  as  it  has  also  done  in  the  matter 
of  the  World  Court,  it  proclaimed  its  disbelief  in  the  Wilsonian  concept 
of  organized  international  democracy.  Today,  the  inevitable  chorus  of 
"I  told  you  so"  rises  loud  and  clear.  Japan  flouted'  all  her  obligations 
within  and  without  the  League — it  is  sheer  quibbling  to  talk,  as  some  do, 
of  hewing  to  the  legal  line — and  when  reminded  by  her  fellow  players 
of  the  rules  of  the  game,  she  backed  politely  out  of  the  door  and  said  she 
liked  solitaire  better  anyway.  Germany,  also  true  to  form,  stormed  noisily 
through  the  exit  and  slammed  the  door  with  a  bang.  Even  little  Paraguay 
and  Bolivia  have  gotten  completely  out  of  hand  in  these  later  years. 
Europe's  relations  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  with  the  long-awaited 
disarmament  conference  a  corpse  which  lacks  burial  simply  because  no 
undertaker  has  yet  ventured  to  take  it  in  charge — fitting  concomitant,  in- 
deed, for  a  stillborn  Naval  Conference,  delivered  with  the  aid  of  Amer- 
ica and  Japan,  Austria  conceals  a  near  chaos  under  a  false  front  of  for- 
eign subvention.  Germany,  her  pulses  racing  under  the  beat  of  Nazi 
tom-toms,  forgetting  the  protection  given  minorities,  forgetting  the 
abolition  of  reparations,  ignoring  the  return  of  the  Saar,  disregards  Ver- 
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sailles,  rearms,  and  follows  Hitler  with  Wagnerian  tread.  Japan,  re- 
membering past  successes  and  profiting  by  present  preoccupation,  tiptoes 
softly  forward  on  the  great  Eastern  Continent.  Italy,  moved  perhaps  by 
internal  weakness  and  what  she  thought  was  external  complaisance, 
reaches  graspingly  towards  the  black  Empire.  As  one  hypnotized  by  a 
stronger  will  than  her  own,  or  intent  upon  the  inwardly-heard  songs  of 
ancient  sirens,  she  stands  momentarily  in  the  spotlight  of  current  history. 
France,  confused  but  ever  realistic,  strives  for  unity  and  looks  to  her 
defences.  Even  Britain,  disillusioned,  at  long  last  reaches  a  hesitant 
hand  for  her  sword  and  shield.  Geneva,  aghast  at  the  prewar  diplomacy 
and  medieval  turmoil  to  which  Europe  has  been  returning,  takes  her  cue 
and  leaves  the  wings  for  a  fateful  attempt  to  play  a  role  for  which  she 
has  never  rehearsed. 

"Wilson's  League,"  many  sneer.  "See  where  Wilson's  League  and 
Wilson's  system  have  gotten  us."  Yes,  Wilson's  League  minus  a  vital 
cog,  the  United  States.  Who  shall  say  what  the  direction  of  affairs  might 
have  been  if  we  in  America  had  not  shirked  and  sulked  in  our  wonder- 
fully costly  seclusion.  Who  shall  say  that  Wilson's  League  is  at  fault, 
rather  than  those  little  men  who,  for  spite  and  partizanship,  with  near- 
sighted provincialism,  and  pursued  by  puerile  fears,  did  what  they  could 
to  sabotage  the  product  of  an  idea?  They  helped  sabotage  the  product; 
did  they  damage  the  idea? 

The  surface  appearances  are  again,  here,  very  misleading.  Delving 
farther  into  the  question  of  the  apparent  decline  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, we  come  out  at  much  the  same  place  as  we  did  on  the  question  of 
the  apparent  decline  of  democracy.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  this 
is  so. 

Highly  significant  is  the  fact  that  democracy  and  the  League  have 
waned  at  precisely  the  same  moment  in  history.  It  is  not  chance  which 
has  caused  the  Society  of  Nations  to  be  neglected  and  helpless  while  dic- 
tators have  shouted  from  balconies  over  half  the  world.  Those  self- 
same dictators,  using  force  and  threats  and  arbitrary  deeds  at  home,  have 
naturally  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  peace  and  conciliation  and  persuasive 
conference  abroad.  The  strong  arm  and  direct  action  prevail  throughout 
government.  It  is  no  chance  which  finds  the  democracies  and  near-de- 
mocracies, big  and  little,  still  keeping  the  League  intact,  and  acting  with 
dramatic  and  vigorous  unanimity  now  that  they  are  at  last  divested  of 
two  of  their  chief  anti-democratic  colleagues,  Germany  and  Japan,  and 
challenged  by  the  third,  Italy.  No  coincidence,  merely,  is  it,  that  the 
Soviet,  heading  toward  ultimate  democracy,  has  drawn  closer  and  closer 
to  Geneva  until  she  has  been  admitted  to  membership.  It  is  not  chance; 
it  is  inevitability,  for  democracy  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  League 
rests.    Founded  by  a  democrat,  inspired  by  democratic  ideals,  proceeding 
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by  democratic  methods,  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if,  in  an  age  of  as" 
sault  on  democracy,  this  institution  should  escape  unscathed.  National- 
istic dictators,  narrowly  glorifying  the  state,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
turn  with  enthusiasm  to  a  piece  of  machinery  which  was  designed  to  hold 
in  check  the  arrogance  of  Revived  Romes  and  Superior  Races.  Men 
accustomed  to  making  and  unmaking  law  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen  will 
hardly  welcome  warmly  an  international  procedure  based  on  settled  rule 
and  the  "taking  of  common  counsel." 

No,  it  was  inevitable  that  when,  for  reasons  much  too  numerous  and 
intricate  to  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  the  democratic  ideal  sus- 
tained vigorous  attack,  its  godchild,  the  Wilsonian  League,  should  suffer 
a  like  fate.  And  their  revival,  it  may  be  predicted,  will  come  simul- 
taneously, likewise.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  human  desires 
— the  desire  for  order,  a  rule  of  reason,  change  only  in  accordance  with 
settled  usage,  free  deliberation  by  free  men  and  peoples.  Once  more  we 
must  repeat  ourselves — the  trend  of  a  thousand  years  cannot  be  ignored. 
That  trend  has  been  in  the  direction  of  larger  and  larger  governmental 
areas.  Men  have  associated  with  men  in  ever-growing  social  units.  First 
the  family,  then  the  tribe,  then  the  city-state,  then  the  petty  kingdom  or 
lordship,  and  so  down  to  our  present  nation-states.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  trend  will  stop  there.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  even- 
tually. The  difficulties  are  obvious.  But  precisely  because  the  present 
nationalistic  stage  of  development  is  causing  so  impossible  a  situation,  we 
shall  be  driven  on  to  forming  a  world-wide  organization  that  will  permit 
us  to  live  with  one  another. 

There  is  a  beautiful  analogy  throughout  this  situation  with  a  certain 
phase  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  present  drama  is  on  a 
grander  scale,  both  as  to  time  and  space,  but  the  essential  elements  are 
fairly  identical.  Pushed,  by  the  course  of  events,  into  the  Confederation, 
the  thirteen  original  states  floundered  slowly  from  bad  to  worse.  An 
imperfect  organization  rapidly  cracked  under  the  strain  and  an  idea  nobly 
conceived  seemed  at  length  to  be  on  the  verge  of  repudiation.  Continen- 
tal Anarchy  appeared  to  be  about  to  take  the  place  of  Continental  Con- 
gress, until,  driven  by  desperation,  reason  and  logic  and  intellect  prevailed 
and  there  arose  the  Constitution  of  1787  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Articles 
of  1781.  The  idea  was  triumphant,  though  through  a  changed  vehicle. 
Let  him  who  dares  be  so  bold  as  to  prophesy  that  the  idea  so  eloquently 
proclaimed  by  Wilson  will  not  similarly  be  triumphant. 

At  last,  then,  we  come  to  the  man  whose  reputation  is  at  stake.  It 
is  at  stake  because  Woodrow  Wilson's  claim  to  fame,  as  we  have  said, 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  championship  of  the  idea  of  democracy  and  the 
institution  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Little  effort  is  required  to  discover 
his  identity  with  these  movements. 
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Not  enough  attention  is  being  paid  to  Wilson,  the  democrat.  The 
post-war  controversies  swirling  about  his  international  ideas  have  obscured 
that  phase  of  his  life,  along  with  others.  History  will  bring  it  to  light, 
again,  in  its  own  good  time.  It  will  then  again  be  recorded  that  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  President  of  the  United  States  as 
a  great  progressive,  as  a  democrat,  as  a  defender  of  the  people's  rights 
and  interests,  as  the  enemy  of  the  political  czars,  as  the  enemy  of  the 
economic  despots.  It  will  then  again  be  recorded  that  in  his  writings  on 
government  (notably  in  his  "Congressional  Government"),  he  studied, 
analyzed,  criticized,  to  find  out  in  which  respects  our  government  was 
weak,  wherein  it  failed  properly  to  give  eifect  to  the  popular  will.  It 
will  likewise  be  remembered  that  he  gave  to  the  government  that  leader- 
ship in  conformity  with  popular  will  without  which  democracy  is  only 
a  word  used  to  camouflage  confusion.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  he 
stirred  half  the  world  and  touched  the  hearts  of  millions  with  his  aspir- 
ing idealism,  in  combatting,  even  by  force,  what  seemed  to  be  the  enemy 
of  freedom;  nor  that  he  struggled  and  suffered  and  fought — and  died — 
to  establish  democratic  methods  and  aims  in  international  life.  Finally, 
it  will  then  be  more  clearly  realized,  that  in  his  writings  and  speeches  he 
was  forever — and  so  eloquently — hammering  away  at  the  notion  that 
things  could  best  be  settled  by  "taking  common  counsel,"  by  having  en- 
lightened people  sit  down  and  solve  their  problems  together,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  ordered  liberty. 

Wilson  will  appear  as  a  milestone  on  the  road  to  democracy.  If  the 
plans  should  be  changed  and  the  road  turned  toward  fascism,  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  milestone  would  become  meaningless. 

"If  President  Wilson  had  only  been  a  little  mad  at  that  moment," 
says  Bolitho,  "he  might  have  done  anything  with  the  world."  Well,  he 
was  not  a  little  mad,  and  so  he  came  away  from  Paris  with  a  mere 
League  of  Nations.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  Ray  Stannard  Baker  tells 
us,  that  scarcely  a  single  element  in  the  League  Covenant  can  be  truly 
ascribed  to  Wilson.  And  yet,  in  Geneva,  there  is  a  memorial  to  "Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Fondateur  De  La  Societe  Des  Nations."  It  is  true.  Gath- 
ering up  the  loose  ends  of  other  people's  ideas  and  supplying  the  driving 
force,  he  created  the  League.  History  will  record  that  creation  in  Wil- 
son's favour  with  a  fanfare  of  trumpets. 

Yet,  here  again,  one  can  make  such  an  assertion  only  by  taking  the 
long-run  view.  Men  have  founded  things  before,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  loud  hosannas,  and  still  their  names  grow  ever  smaller.  It  all  depends 
on  the  vitality,  not  of  the  institution  which  they  found,  but  of  the  idea 
back  of  that  institution.  The  plant  may  be  killed  off  to  the  ground  by 
the  hard  cold  winter  of  man's  stubborn  folly,  but  if  the  root  survives,  it 
will  push  up  into  the  sunshine  of  spring  once  more. 


Judgment  as  to  a  man's  stature  is  always  difficult.  Various  guideposts 
exist.  For  example,  if  one  were  to  make,  at  the  present  time,  a  collection 
of  Wilsoniana,  the  result  would  be  an  astounding  amount  of  literature. 
Any  collection  in  English,  making  a  pretense  of  completeness,  would 
contain  well  over  two  hundred  volumes,  not  to  mention  dozens  of 
pamphlets  and  scores  of  articles  in  periodicals  and  newspapers.  Now  it 
might  be  said  that  surely  anyone  who  had  written  and  been  written  about 
to  that  extent  could  safely  be  considered  great.  But  printer's  ink  does 
not  spell  permanence.  A  man  may  do  much,  may  excite  the  world's 
interest  to  an  unparalleled  degree.  His  ideas  may  be  novel  and  puissant, 
attracting  and  repelling  their  millions.  Yet,  for  history,  it  is  not  the 
quantity  nor  the  novelty  of  those  ideas  which  counts.  It  is  rather  their 
quality,  the  measure  of  success  which  they  attain  in  after  years.  In  a 
world  which  is  full  of  ideas,  there  are,  sadly  enough,  all  too  few  which 
combine  practicability  with  virtue,  if,  indeed,  those  terms  mean  diiferent 
things,  which  may  be  doubted.  Because  such  ideas  are  so  scarce,  great- 
ness is  scarce. 

Judgment  is  more  than  ordinarily  difficult,  when  dealing  with  a 
person  like  Woodrow  Wilson.  Very  often  a  man's  acts  are  such  that 
greatness  comes  to  him  soon,  definitely  and  finally.  Napoleon,  in  one  of 
his  aspects,  was  such  a  man.  It  did  not  take  the  lapse  of  two  or  three 
generations  to  determine  his  greatness  as  a  soldier.  He  fought  and  won 
battles,  and  that  was  that.  No  one  could  evade  the  fact,  no  one  could 
dispute  it.  Von  Hindenburg,  perhaps,  was  such  a  man.  He  filled  a 
difficult  post  in  troublous  times,  loyally  and  well,  and  died  mourned  and 
respected  by  a  world.  There  can  be  little  quarreling  over  the  value  of 
his  actions.  Or,  to  go  into  a  different  field,  Pasteur  perfected  a  process 
and  with  no  dissent  the  world  classes  him  with  the  immortals.  Not  so 
with  Wilson.  His  acts  were  in  a  field  of  controversy,  where  agreement 
at  the  time  was  impossible  and  has  since  had  even  greater  barriers  erected 
in  its  path.  He  zigzagged  from  the  heights  to  the  depths  and  died  in  at 
least  partial  defeat.  Such  success  as  his  ideas  originally  met  has  had 
much  of  the  lustre  taken  off  it  and  at  the  moment  we  see  his  seeming 
defeat  much  greater  than  ten  years  ago. 

All  kinds  of  appraisals  have  been  attempted.  Some  have  been  fas- 
cinating, some  have  been  dull.  Some  have  been  adulatory,  some  bitterly 
or  ridiculingly  critical.  Some  have  been  very  long,  some  have  been  short. 
Almost  all  have  suffered  from  one  defect,  namely,  the  attempt  to  judge 
the  man  on  a  great  many  details.  For  the  details,  time  and  perspective 
are  necessary.  Too  few  writers  have  attempted  to  deal  with  simple, 
broad  fundamentals.  There,  one  can  better  prophesy.  Main  trends, 
bold  outlines,  can  more  easily  be  seen  in  their  true  form,  more  satisfac- 
torily tested  against  the  light  of  past  and  current  history.    There  has  been 
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a  sore  temptation,  in  this  estimate,  to  claim  greatness  for  Wilson  on 
other  grounds,  notably  his  power  of  eloquent  phraseology,  his  unequalled 
ability  to  lead  the  minds  of  the  world's  millions.  But  in  the  end,  the 
examination  has  confined  itself  to  a  great  idea  and  a  great  institution. 

Little  men  may  rage  and  nations  may  continue  to  act  as  if  they  have 
lost  all  sense  of  reason.  Clouds  will  come  and  go  over  the  political 
scene.  Perhaps  more  dictators  will  arise,  and  there  may  be  another  war 
— will  be  if  present  attitudes  persist — with  perhaps  other  Dark  Ages. 
Until  man's  nature  changes,  however,  and  four  thousand  years  of  history 
are  scrapped,  there  can  be  little  fear  for  the  ultimate  safety  of  the  idea 
or  the  institution,  whose  fate  concerns  us.  In  their  triumph,  they  will 
ensure  the  immortalization  of  the  man  of  vision  on  whose  monument 
shall  be  carved  in  everlasting  granite:  "Woodrow  Wilson,  democrat, 
founder  of  the  League  of  Nations." 
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